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High Official 


on the lookout 


Ignoring the man on the top of the tube (who is entirely 
fictitious) you will notice that the tube itself becomes 
wider as it reaches its obvious conclusion. The steel tube 


is part of a telescopic gun sight. One method of making a 





tricky precision job like this is to machine it to shape 
from the solid. The other way is to consult Accles & Pollock 
(by no means fictitious) who often have a quicker way of 


helping high officials to solve their higher problems. 


ACCLES AND POLLOCK 


LTD 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless 


and other stels.§ OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM. ® 
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Why 


YOU are able to cable 
so easily 


Following a policy of co-ordination and co-operation, Cable and 
Wireless Ltd. have raised international telegraphic communica- 
tions to a high state of efficiency. The Holding Company. 
established in 1929 in agreement with the Governments of the 
British Empire, has secured the orderly development of com- 
munications by cable and wireless and has served the public well. 

The Company has a capital of £30,000,000 and is entitled 
in the first instance to a standard net revenue of 4% on the 
Half of any profit above this sum goes to reduction of 


capital. 


rates and to development of the service, and half to the Company 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PTOGOREERS CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 


Cable and Wireless Ltd,, Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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Bodies of elegance and faultless craftsmanship built 
individually to customers’ exact requirements by coach- 
builders of more than a century’s experience and con- 
tinuous service to the Royal House. A wide range 
of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
other makes, in normal times, will be 
on view in our famous St. James Street 
Showrooms. In the meantime we can 
offer a fine selection of pre-war cars for 
immediate delivery. 
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THE LARGEST DIAMOND EVER FOUND IN ALLUVIAL DEPOSITS: 


A STONE WEIGHING 770 CARATS (NEARLY 5} oz.) 


RECOVERED FROM THE GRAVELS OF THE WOYIE RIVER, SIERRA LEONE. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 


The diamond illustrated on this page was recovered from the gravels of the 
Woyie River, Sierra Leone, on January 6 last year. It weighs 770 carats and 
came from the same workings as did the two other large diamonds (illustrated on 
the next page), the discovery of which was first announced in 1943. These 
diamonds have been described in detail by Professor W. T. Gordon in the April- 
June issue of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 1945. In an earlier issue of 
the Bulletin Mr. G. E. Howling writes: “ The stone was recently brought to 
England and is stated to be an irregular cleavage block of exceptionally fine colour 
and quality. It is the third largest gem diamond so far found in Africa, having 
been surpassed in size only by the Cullinan, which came from the Premier Mine 
in 1905, and the Excelsior, found in the Jagersfontein Mine in 1893; but both 


these came from kimberlite pipes. The new Sierra Leone stone weighs 44 carats 
more than the Jonkher, found in 1934 in alluvial deposits near the Premier Mine 
and subsequently sold to the Diamond Corporation. It is the largest gem diamond 
ever found in an alluvial deposit in Africa, and perhaps in the world, for it 
exceeds by 43°4 carats the ‘President Vargas,’ found in 1938 in Brazil, and 
there is no reliable evidence as to the original weights of two legendary Indian 
stones reputed by some authorities to have been slightly larger.'’ The top-left 
photograph illustrates the large triangular pits and raised shields on the octahedral 
face; the points of the shields and those of the pits are in ranks facing opposite 
directions. In the top-right photograph the diamond is set to show the genera! 
lozenge shape, and the lower photograph is of the opposite side. 


(Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Sierra Leone Selection Trust, Lid.) 
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E are becoming our old peacetime selves again ; 
at least, despite all the spirited calls of our 
publicists, I think I can detect unmistakable signs 
of our doing so. Mr. Brendan Bracken’s eyes may 
gleam as he exhorts the youth of England, now 
returning from the battlefield, to emulate their 
Elizabethan forbears in a fine frenzy of (strictly 
private) enterprise; while from across the Atlantic 
the resonant voice of Mr. Herbert Morrison beats 
him to it in eloquent eulogies of the same strenuous 
virtues (of a more public kind). But listening to the 
voice of the young lady on the Telephone Exchange 
as she ignores my despairing dialling and chatters 
pleasantly with her fellow- 
handmaidens about the latest 
news of the drapery stores, or 
watching the slow and stately 
pace of the handful of honest 
and toiling workers who are 
building, or, rather, repairing— 
I have still yet to see anyone 
building a new house—homes 
for heroes across the road, I 
cannot see anything very 
spectacular going on to suggest 
dynamic energy and all-out 
activity. England, it seems, 
has had her spurt; she is 
now relapsing into her old 
slumbering tempo. She is not, 
I fancy, very likely to be able 
to remain in it for long—her 
economic position is far too 
grave to. allow of this; yet 
she would scarcely be England 
were it otherwise. For the 
English are a people who never 
go all out unless they positively 
have to. Then they do so more 
strenuously and continuously 
than probably any other people 
in the world; they are able 
to do so because, owing to a 
kind of instinctive and, I 
suppose, partly climatic 
wisdom, they are accustomed 
to hold their energies in reserve. 
Judging by their history, one 
would almost say they are lazy 
by design; they hold them- 
selves in in order to be able 
to go all out in the final lap. 
While they appear to the rest 
of the world to be half-asleep, 
they are recharging their 
batteries and storing up the 
energy which will presently 
astonish—and renew—all man- 
kind. For where would the 
world and its hopes be to- 
day but for British energy in 
1940?—the year when Mr. 
Churchill offered us sweat and 
blood and toil, and = Mr. 
Morrison told us to go to it. 
We needed little telling: the 
energy was there, bubbling 
over, in that time of dire 
necessity, from the cells in 
which it had been accumulating 
during the lazy, happy-go- 
lucky, seemingly purposeless 
years between the Wars. Our 
modern Puritans love to declaim 
against the easy-going nineteen- 
twenties and thirties, yet those years were, after all, 
the forerunners and parents of the epic early ‘forties. 
Baldwin and Churchill were more complementary 
to one another than we—or they, perhaps—realise. 
The character of a great nation, like peace, is one 
and indivisible. 

I was reminded of all this the other day by a 
Sabbath-morning railway journey. It began at my 
local station, where the train, which I had been assured 
by the authorities would run punctually, was nearly 


TO AN OCTAHEDRAL FACE. 


SHAPE, (ACTUAL SIZE.) 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE RECENTLY-RECOVERED SIERRA LEONE DIAMONDS: 
DIAMOND (726 CARATS) FOUND IN 1934 AND SOLD TO THE DIAMOND CORPORATION, 
In 1943 two large diamonds were recovered from the gravels of the Woyie River where, last year, the world’s largest alluvial 
diamond was found. For comparison with them we reproduce photographs of the Jonkher Diamond which was found by a 
native working in the claim of Mr. Jacobus Jonkher at the Elandsfontein diggings in 1934. 
diamond ever found in an alluvial deposit in Africa and the fourth largest in the world. 

replica of the famous Cullinan and in colour a soft silky blue. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


three-quarters of an hour late, but was so little 
regarded by the station staff that there was no one 
in the booking-office or on the platform tg sell me a 
ticket. After a leisurely journey, during which a 
cynical-looking soldier in the corner suggested that 
the initials of the Line must stand for the motto 
“Let ’s Move Slowly,’’ I stopped at the booking- 
office at my destination to buy the missing ticket. 
While I waited for the young lady who presided over 
this quiet and restful place to complete her prepara- 
tions for selling it me, my eye fell on a poster on the 
wall which depicted a magnificent and snarling lion, 
bearing the caption “ Britain in 1943.’ I suggested 





TWO LARGE DIAMONDS RECOVERED FROM THE GRAVELS OF THE WOYIE RIVER, 
(LEFT) A STONE WEIGHING 532 CARATS; THE STRAIGHT VERTICAL EDGE ON THE LEFT IS REALLY PARALLEL 
(RIGHT) THE SMALLEST DIAMOND OF THE THREE (249°25 CARATS), SHOWING 
ONE OF THE FLAT OCTAHEDRAL FACES WITH PITS WHICH ARE EITHER TRIANGULAR OR HEXAGONAL IN 
[Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Sierra Leone Selection Trust, Lid.] 





to the young lady that this was now a little out of 
date, and that the Britain of 1946 was a much more 
placid and amenable beast, and one even very ready, 
in his quiescent, good-humoured, lazy way, to let his 
tail be twisted, to which she was most ready to agree. 
Yet the poster had been true enough in its time; 
Britain in 1943 was indeed a formidable and terrible 
adversary, as a number of once-thriving Teuton 
gentlemen now on trial at Nuremberg and millions 
of others living elsewhere behind wire have every 


SIERRA LEONE, IN 1943: 


TWO VIEWS OF THE JONKHER 


It was then the largest gem 
In shape it is almost a miniature 
[Copyright Photographs by A. M. Duggan-Cronin.} 








reasoh to remember. That was the year in which 
the Ruhr was three-quarters obliterated by air bom- 
bardment ; the year of the great victories of Tunisia 
and Sicily ; of heroic Salerno ; of the surrender of the 
Italian Fleet ; of the defeat of the U-boat. It was 
the year in which Britain, after her long holding-match 
against the Axis, was first fully stretched for victory 
when, before the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia had 
developed their full and immense striking power, 
Britain—though of much smaller population than 
either—was probably the leading partner in the 
great crusade against the Dictators. It must have 
caused the latter on more than one occasion to 
recollect — with regret — the 
old saying, ‘‘ Let sleeping dogs 
lie! ”’ 

And now the dog—or, 
rather, the lion—is sleeping 
again. Not, probably, as I 
have said, for long, but he 
is certainly at present rather 
quiescent. He is tired ; in the 
long, harsh struggle he has 
strained his great powers very 
high; though displaying a 
giant’s strength, he has lived 
for long on insufficient food ; 
he is hungry for a little 
leisure, fun and amusement. 
His leaders, of all parties, are 
inciting him to austerity and 
effort, but it will neéd more 
than oratory, in his present 
mood, to evoke in him the 
old sacrifice and enthusiasm. 
When the real economic test 
comes, as it soon may, he will 
recoil, as he did against the 
Nazi menace; necessity will 
make him what he always 
is in dire adversity. But till 
then, without knowing why, 
he will husband his strength 
and -take his ease, not in 
Zion, but in the _ rather 
drab land of shortages and 
shabbiness in which he -now 
finds himself. After all he 
has achieved and accomplished 
since 1939, he would be a 
churl who would’ grudge 
him his stand-easy, however 
little timely. 

This is a world governed 
by the circumstances of human 
fallibility. Your  Briton’s 
principal political virtue has 
been that he has always 
realised this. He never presses 
things to extremes unless he 
has to; never, save in absolute 
emergency, supposes that any- 
thing in this world is so 
important that everything, in- 
cluding the normal promptings 
of human nature, must be 
sacrificed to it. He is always 
ready, as it were, to knock 
off for a cup of tea, for his 
“ elevenses,”” for a good lunch 
and a whisky and soda at 
the club. He may take his 
pleasures sadly because not 
enthusiastically, but by and 
large he is the most enjoy- 
ing fellow in the world. He refuses to believe 
that it is incumbent on him to deny himself food, 
sleep and recreation in order to draw the grass out 
of the earth: he tends and waters it in moderation 
and then stands aside to let it grow. And nowhere 
in the world than in this placid, unhurrying isle 
has it grown better. The Englishman’s way of 


(ACTUAL SIZE.) 


treating it, or, rather, of not treating it, has 
seemed to suit the nature of grass. It suits, too, 
his own. 


N.B.-——Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of Onze Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to’ time. 
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LEONE DIAMONDS: FAMOUS GEMS. 


THEIR WEIGHTS (IN ENGLISH CARATS) ; INCLUDING 


THE FAMOUS CULLINAN, WHOSE COMPONENTS FORM PART OF THE BRITISH CROWN JEWELS. 


The Sierra Leone diamond illustrated on our front page is not only the largest 
diamond ever found in alluvial deposits but displaces the “‘ President Vargas"’ as 
the fourth largest diamond in the world. It weighs 770 carats as against the 
726°6 carats of the latter stone, and is surpassed in size only by the Cullinan, 
Excelsior and Great Mogul. The “ President Vargas" was found in Brazil in 1938 
and was slightly heavier than the Jonkher Diamond discovered in South Africa 
in 1934. Many of the world's largest stones have historic and romantic stories, 
and are of never-failing interest. The Cullinan, “ ace" of diamonds, weighed 
3025} carats uncut, and its component stones are now the chief glory of the 
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British Crown Jewels. The photographs on this page are of replicas of famous 
diamonds in the British Museum of Natural History, and the Jonkher Diamond is 
illustrated on the opposite page. The Excelsior and the Jubilee came from the Jagers- 
fontein Mine, Orange River Colony, in 1893 and 1895 respectively. The Star of 
South Africa was found in Griqualand West in 1869; the Stewart in the Vaal 
River diggings in 1872; and the Imperial in Cape Colony in 1884. The Pitt (or 
Regent), which now belongs to France, was found in India in 1701. The 
Koh-i-Noor was known in India before 1739, and in 1850 was presented to Queen 
Victoria. The Star of the South was found in Brazil in 1853. 
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REBUILDING BRITAIN’S RAILWAYS: 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN A 
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A CRAFTSMAN PREPARING MOULDS FOR CASTINGS AT THE SWINDON WORKS OF THE G.W.R. 


WHEELS BEING FITTED TO AN AXLE OF A GIANT NEW ‘“ 1000 CLASS” LOCOMOTIVE. 








A LATHE OPERATOR AT WORK TURNING PISTONS FOR THE “1000 CLASS" LOCOMOTIVES. 


TT‘HE recent series of accidents on, British railways has drawn attention to the worn 
state of much of the country’s locomotive and rolling-stock after its Herculean 
tasks during six years of war. The railway companies are already hard at work on 
replacements, and our photographs, taken in the famous G.W.R. locomotive works at OPERATIONS ON THE INSIDE AND OUTSIDE OF A PARTIALLY-ASSEMBLED LOCOMOTIVE. 


Swindon, are typical of the all-out effort mow under way for the rebuilding of Britain's 
[Continued opposite. 





GIANT LOCOMOTIVES OF A NEW TYPE 
FAMOUS WORKS AT SWINDON. 





THE AXLE ASSEMBLY BEING 


A RIVETER BUSY INSIDE THE FIREBOX OF ONE OF THE NEW 


“ 


1000 


cLass " 


GIANTS. 
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“ 


FITTING THE CYLINDER-BLOCK TO THE CHASSIS OF ONE OF THE NEW LOCOMOTIVES. 
Continued.' 

railways to a new efficiency which, it was recently stated, would place them ahead of 
any in the world. The locomotives being built at Swindon, of a new and more powerful 
type known as the * 1000 Class,’ are being born from the graveyards of their predeces- 
sors, for 85 per cent. of the metal used in the castings for these shining new giants of 
the railway is smelted from old, worn-out locomotives and rolling-stock 
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THE SPIRIT OF COBBETT. 
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“THE WISDOM OF THE FIELDS”: By H. J. MASSINGHAM.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


R. MASSINGHAM has written many books about 
the English countryside, its landscapes, its 
customs, its old implements, its weather-beaten 
characters, its methods of farming, its fertilisers, its 
compulsory decay and its obstinate fight against 
decay. But he has never written a better one than 
this, in which he covers all his old ground in an un- 
beaten spirit, handling old tools, meditating on old 
thatching and building and rotations, and talking to, 
and staying with, farmers in many southern counties 
about the latest crisis in agriculture. His hero, in 
this book, is Cobbett, and Cobbett would approve 
of both his eulogies and his comminations. He is 
mostly a Jeremiah. But when he meets a basket- 
maker or a thatcher still lovingly plying his craft, he 
rises to lyrical heights of prose; and now and then 
he encounters a practical man who cheers him up by 
clinging to the old and coping with the new, and 
growing flax even to the satisfaction of Government 
inspectors. 

Mr. Massingham ends, after all his enthusiastic 
celebrations of 
the traditional far- 
mers and crafts- 
men who still 
remain and fight 
what Cobbett 
called ‘‘The 
Thing’’ (which 
the Medieval 
Church called 
Usury), and all 
his passionate 
laments over an 
England which he 
thinks (but hopes 
not) is ‘“‘ Going, 
Going, Gone,”’ 
and writes an 
Epilogue. A 
squadron - leader, 
longing to go back 
to creative, in- 
stead of destruc- 
tive, work, wrote 
him thus : ‘‘ What 
do we in the 
Army, Navy and 
Air Force want 
to do after the 
war ? The chance 
to do creative 
work. We want 
it passionately, 
most of us, be- 
cause we are re- 
volted in our sub- 
consciences by the 
uncreative work 
we are called 
upon to do. 
Work that allows 
a man to express 
himself in it is 


good; work that THE GOVERNMENT BANQUET TO THE DELEGATES OF THE GENERAL 
IN THE PAINTED HALL OF 


does not is bad; 


‘* What advice could I give him,”’ 
asks Mr. Massingham. “ Echo 
answers ‘ what ?’ I shouldn’t know 
what to say to one of my own sons 
who sprang from the land which 
made us all. Every sort of promise 
was made to the farmers in the last 
war; but the Repeal in 1921 came 
all the same. The farmers during 
this war have been told that they 
were the salt of the earth, and 











their efforts, and their Land Girls’ 
efforts (with so many men called 
up), would never be forgotten. But 


MR. H. J. MASSINGHAM, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK “ THE WISDOM OF THE FIELDS,” 


REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


it’s rather been with the farmers’ Mr. Massingham is a well-known writer on country and kindred subjects. Among his many 
as it was to the Regular soldiers in books may be mentioned “This Plot of Earth,” ‘“‘ Downland Man,” “ Shepherd’s Country,” 


Kipling’s time : 


Oh it ’s Tommy this and Tommy that, 
When the bands begin to play. 
But when the trouble is over, It’s ‘ Tommy go away.’ ”’ 





ASSFMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS: 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 


“The English Downland,” “ Men of Earth,” and “The Golden Age.” In 1941 he edited 


“England and the Farmer.” 


pastures were rabbit-sick.... The cream of this 
progressive economy appears in another item from 
St. Malo. In one year this port sent us 773 tons of 
blackberries. And 
while the foreign 
bees buzzed 
about their 
native flowers to 
satisfy this 
gigantic system 
of sponging, the 
hedges met 
across our fields, 
the gates fell off 
our hinges, our 
producers were in 
pawn to the 
banks, and our 
countryside was 
in rags.” 

Here is_ the 
challenge. Except 
when we are 
threatened by 
submarines we 
never remember 
the farmer: it 
has happened 
twice and might 
happen again. 
Our period as 
the Workshop of 
the World 
bemused us into 
thinking in terms 
of World Econ- 
omy, manufac- 
tures and ex- 
ports: that 
attitude is still 
desperately main- 
tained in our 
attempt to get 
an enormous 
loan from a 
United States 
which, in the 


end, may say 


A VIEW OF THE SCENE 


it kills a man’s On January 15, ine Satnontne to the General Acnmtly of U.N. 0. were the guests of the British Government at a Renent held in Le Bi Painted Mell 96 of the ral it with films.” 


soul.”” How can compe Co, © 


this creative 
nd FM 


work be secured ? great deeds of the past. We hope that we may banish war from the world, but we shall always need cou’ 


By cultivating a 

small farm, ‘ not 

only for the satisfaction I would get out of that work, 
but because I now believe that that type of life is the 
only basis for the healthy life of post-war England. I 
long for a village community and village life.’’ ‘‘ But,” 
he continues, ‘‘ I have reached this finality too late ; 
I have no training for this, the good life, and I have 
a wife and children to support, with another job and 
an assured livelihood waiting. Besides, what chance 
is the small farmer going to be given by the planners 
in the post-war world? Am I to risk my family’s 
welfare for a shot in the dark, for something, in fact, 
which the rulers of England may have no intention 
even of allowing to survive?" And the letter is 
signed: “‘ Yours in — 





* The Wisdom of the Fields." By H. J. Massingham. Frontis- 
piece portrait of William Cobbett. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 


wich. Dinner was yy by the College 
The Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee received the guests in the ante-room of the Mary b 
halk Walk. In his speech Mr. Attlee said : 
room for thousands of pensioners. Later it became the dining-hail of the Royal Naval —e 


“ This hall, designed by Sir Christopher Wren and adorned wi 


been shown through the years by many who dined in hie hall.” 


Mr. Massingham, visiting the grand growers in 
the Vale of Evesham, says: ‘ Into what a cosmic 
gladiatorial show of competition were they caught 
when they stepped into the arena of the market for 
these ‘ protective’ foods! Before the great wars 
began, one London firm was receiving 20,000 cases of 
eggs per week from Austria, Russia, Rumania and 
Galicia. In one year we got from Russia 640 millions 
of eggs, from Italy 315, and from Denmark 422. 
In that same year, Denmark exported to us 168 million 
pounds of butter, so that, in order to feed herself 
with it, she had to import it from Russia. The next 
year, France exported to us 2256 tons of ‘ fresh’ 
vegetables, 1000 tons a day of potatoes from St. Malo 
alone, and from one region 2000 packets of parsley. 
Even the Argentine joined in by exporting fruit and 
rabbits to us whose fruit rotted on the trees and 


staff and served by Wrens, while a balan, and fo 
*, 


We simply 


th paintings by Sir James Thornhill, was for many must feed our- 
Here young men could draw inspiration from the 
» Tesource, determination and self-sacrifice such as have selves, says Mr. 


Massingham, 

from every 
point of view. And if we can’t feed all, the 
selves which a rapid start produced in this over- 
urbanised island, the answer is emigration. Australia 
has learnt its vulnerability to the swarming masses 
of the East. She has plenty of room for our 
overflow. She doesn’t want them arriving without 
a penny. Would it not be possible to “ capitalise the 
dole’ and thoroughly endow emigrants with enough 
money for buying a house and getting trained in 
whatever trade is needed ? 

These fundamental things, in regard to Britain 
and the Empire, should engage our attention. Mean- 
while, the Bank of England has been nationalised by 
doctrinaires ; when most of our voters know nothing 
about it except that it is proverbially safe—which 
long may it remain. 
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THE RESIGNATION, AS HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT, OF FRANCE’S GREATEST NATIONAL FIGURE : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


GENERAL DE GAULLE, 


WHO LED HIS COUNTRY IN HER DARKEST HOUR, MAKES AN IRREVOCABLE DECISION. 


On January 20 General de Gaulle announced his resignation as head of the French 
Government at a hastily-summoned Cabinet meeting. It was reported that the 
General had indicated to his Ministers that the decision was irrevocable and that his 
Principal Private Secretary had stated that General de Gaulle intended to retire 
from political life. His resignation follows on his disagreement with the Socialists 
.over the Army Estimates this month and hinted at a possible break-up of the 
Coalition Government. General de Gaulle was Secretary-General of the High Council 
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for National Defence from 1932 to 1936. In 1940 he was promoted on the battle 
field to the rank of General, and in June became Under-Secretary of State for National 
Defence and War. On the fall of France he escaped to England to continue the fight and 
organised the Free French. He became President of the French National Committee 
Commander-in-Chief of the Free French Forces and Chief of the Council of Defence of the 
Free French Empire. In October 1944 he received full Allied recognition as leader of 
the Provisional Government. [Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 
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OFF THE SECRET LIST: TORPEDOES WHICH HUNT THEIR 
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EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS SHOWING HOW ELECTRIC AND ACOUSTIC DEVICES MADE THE TORPEDO 
One by one the war's jealously-guarded secrets are being revealed. Among 
them are new devices which have increased the deadliness of the torpedo the torpedo has been discharged. 
almost beyond recognition. It was the perfecting of the electrical drive which enters the tube, pushing back the piston to its firing position and discharging 


ingenious piston gear illustrated above, which prevents the escape of air after 
Immediately the torpedo is fired, sea water 





did away with the tell-tale bubble-streak of the earlier torpedoes driven by the used air into the submarine. Another system employs‘ discharge pipes 
compressed air, while the perfecting of the acoustic device enabled a torpedo fitted three-quarters of the way up the tube. These pipes have non-return 
to “listen in" to the evasive tactics of a ship under attack and track it valves, and the moment the torpedo leaves the tube the pressurised air enters 
down ‘by ear."’ Apart from the bubble streak of the torpedo itself, there the pipes and is discharged into the submarine. The elimination of air dis- 
was a big bubble commotion caused by the escape of compressed air from the charge from the torpedo itself has been achieved by the fitting of the electrical 
discharge tube of a submarine. To prevent this, the Germans devised the drive, which gives a speed of 30 knots with the battery heated or 28 knots 
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IR | PREY “BY EAR,” AND LEAVE NO TELL-TALE BUBBLE-TRACK. 
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OF WORLD WAR IL A MUCH DEADLIER WEAPON THAN THE “TIN FISH” OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR. 


The torpedo is approximately the same size as the 
as might 
for it must be remembered that air 
compressed to 2500 Ibs. per square inch—the common practice in torpedoes— 


with the battery cold. 
air-driven type, and in practice the two batteries installed do not, 


be supposed, greatly increase the weight, 


is considerably heavier than water. The combination of this electrical drive 
with acoustic steering has made it very difficult for a ship to avoid a torpedo. 
The very sensitive magneto-striction microphones fitted to the acoustic steering 
are able to “listen in” to the swish of the ship's hull through the water, 
and are so adjusted that the torpedo turns to follow every evasive movement 





of its prey, tracking it down until a hit is obtained. This remorseless 
efficiency is even further enhanced by the fact that, whereas earlier torpedoes 
had to strike their target head on to explode, the modern war-head is so 
designed and so sensitive to contact that it will explode even if it hits a ship 
at an acute angle. The obvious danger of this sensitivity to the submarine 
itself has been obviated by fitting to the torpedo a “ water wheel "' which has 
to turn a certain number of revolutions before the firing-pistol of the war-head 
becomes armed, by which time the torpedo is at a safe distance from the 
submarine which discharged it. 
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HE Second New Zealand Division, like 
the Fourth Indian, had a career so full 
and distinguished that, even for a summary, 


the length of these articles is quite inadequate. 
Few indeed were the divisions of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations which took part 
in so much fighting. The losses suffered must 
have been among the heaviest. It accom- 
plished many great feats of arms in North 


Africa, Greece, Crete and Italy, and operations of 
every type came alike to it. 
wide. The question of its divisional commanders is a little 
complicated. It formed the main part of the Second New 
Zealand Expeditionary Force ; Lieut.-General Sir B. Frey- 
berg, V.C., commanded the Expeditionary Force throughout, 
and in that capacity was responsible to his own Government, 
as well as to his corps commander or army commander for 
the time being, and he also normally commanded the 
Division. But the headquarters was readily adaptable to 
a corps staff, and on many occasions Lieut.-General Freyberg 
acted either as Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the 
theatre—which was the case in Crete—or as commander 
of a corps which included the Second New Zealand Division. 
When this happened, another divisional commander was 
found. Thus it was commanded by Brigadier E. Puttick 
in Crete, by Brigadier H. K. Kippenberger at Enfidaville, 
by him again (now as a Major-General) at Cassino, and by 
Major-General G. B. Parkinson after he had been wounded 
there. In addition, Major-General I. M. 
command in July 1942, after Lieut.-General Freyberg had 
been wounded. After his flying accident, Major-General 
C. E. Weir commanded in September and October 1944. 
And after the G.O.C. left to become Governor-General of 
New Zealand last November, the command passed to 


Major-General W. G. Stevens. 


In February 1940 the first contingent, mainly the Fourth 
Brigade, reached the Middle East. 
was diverted to the United Kingdom, where it remained 
till January 1941, manning defences in Kent when invasion 
was expected. The third contingent reached the Middle 
East in September 1940. The Division, united in March 1941, 
sailed to Greece and took up a position south of the Aliakmon 
River. Early in April the German success in Macedonia caused 
changes in dispositions, the Sixth Brigade being withdrawn 
west-of Olympus to hold a defensive position at Elasson. The 


Division came into 
action on the roth, 
its machine-gun fire 
inflicting heavy loss 
upon the Germans, 
On the 15th and 16th 
the Fourth and Fifth 
Brigades were en- 
gaged on the forward 
slopes of Olympus 
and between it and 
the sea, fighting 
what could now only 
be rearguard actions, 
and the Fourth cap- 
tured 150 prisoners 
in its defence of the 
Portas Pass. On the 
17th the Greek col- 
lapse forced a with- 
drawal through the 
Sixth Brigade’s front, 
where the enemy was 
held up for a day to 
cover the retreat to 
Thermopylae. The 
Sixth Brigade, in its 
turn, then withdrew, 


narrowly escaping being cut off at Larissa when the Germans, 
who had forced the Vale of Tempe, swept across the Plain 
of Thessaly. It had now been decided to evacuate Greece. 
Once again the Sixth Brigade, supported by the whole of 
the divisional artillery, fought a fine rearguard action, but 


Its fame became world- 


Inglis was in 


The second contingent 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE SECOND NEW ZEALAND DIVISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 





COMMANDER OF THE SECOND NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE THROUGHOUT THE WAR: LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
BERNARD FREYBERG, V.C. 


General Freyberg has had a long and distinguished military career. 
In the 1914-18 War he served with the greatest distinction (despatches 
six times, wounded nine times, and received the V.C., the D.S.O. and 
two Bars, and the C.M.G.), serving with the Grenadier Guards and the 
Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment. He commanded the Second 
New Zealand Expeditionary Force, which included the Second New 
Zealand Division, from 1939, and in 1941 was C.-in-C., Allied Forces 
in Crete and added a third Bar to his D.S.O. He was appointed 
Governor-General of New Zealand last year. 
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cemeteries between Canea and Maleme bear 


witness. 


Re-equipped and re-organised, the Division 
entered the Western Desert for the second 


Libyan campaign. There are good judges who 
assert that in all its splendid career it never 


fought with such majesty as at Sidi Rezegh 
and Bel Hamed in November 1941. It was 
the New Zealanders who established contact 
with the Tobruk garrison at Ed Duda, but in the 
fierce counter-attacks of Rommel’s armoured divisions 
four battalions were overrun between November 29 
and December 1. In consequence, the Fourth and Sixth 
Brigades, less a small detachment in Tobruk, were with- 
drawn to Egypt, but the Fifth carried on and further 
distinguished itself up to the German withdrawal from 
Gazala. From March to June 1942, the Division was in 
Syria, but it came down at top speed after the fall of Tobruk, 
met the enemy at Mingar Qaim, and brought him to an 
abrupt halt. It was here that Lieut.-General Freyberg was 
wounded. But the Germans swept forward on both flanks, 
and on the night of June 29 the Division, less the Sixth 
Brigade, was surrounded. The Fourth Brigade executed 
a silent attack in the darkness, smashed the cordon, and 
was taken out in trucks which had come through behind it. 
The Fifth, on trucks and on the guns of the 5th Field 
Regiment, broke through at another point. 
The Division was weak at this period, since no reinforce- 
ments came out to it, owing to the situation in the Pacific, 
until the following spring, but it was heavily engaged in 


the defensive Alamein fighting. 


In a night attack on 


July 14 it stormed the Ruweisat Ridge, after advancing 
over 4 miles on foot, but was counter-attacked by the 
German armoured divisions and lost heavily, especially in 
the Fourth Brigade. In this fighting Sergeant K. Elliott 
won the V.C. arid Captain C. H. Upham a bar to the V.C., 
the first bar ever awarded to a combatant officer in the 
long history of the Cross. Shortly afterwards the Fourth 
Brigade was withdrawn to Egypt to form the nucleus of 


the New Zealand Armoured Brigade. 


Then came the 


turn of the tide. At Alamein the Division captured the 
Miteiriya Ridge, and in the pursuit formed part of a mobile 
force under Lieut.-General Freyberg. This force destroyed 
many German tanks before it became bogged by the rains. 
On December 13 it began a 250-mile march to outflank the 





if VICTORIA CROSSES AWARDED TO MEMBERS OF THE SECOND N 


EW ZEALAND DIVISION. : 
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SERGT. J. D. HINTON, V.C. 
Was awarded the V.C. in October 
1941 for great gallantry during the 
evacuation from Greece. A German 
column converged on our troops 
waiting for embarkation. Seret. 
Hinton dashed forward and wiped 
out the nearest gun detachment. 

He was taken prisoner. 


2nd LT. K. ELLIOTT, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. in September 
1942 for gallantry at Ruweisat on 
July 15. Although wounded, he led 
seven men across Open ground under 
heavy fire, captured four machine- 
gun posts, an anti-tank gun, and 
charged a t a and 
silenced it. He was 


< 

f SERGT. A.C. HULME, v.c. } { 
Awarded the V.C. in October 1941. 
In Crete he stalked and shot thirty- 
three enemy snipers in the Maleme 
Aerodrome area and penetrated the 
German lines, killing a mortar de- 
tachment of four. He 1 
patrols which destroyed several 











& enemy posts. 


mt 


asergeant. 3} 


2nd LT. M. NGARIMU, V.C. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. in 
June 1943 for outstanding bravery 
at Tebarga Gap, unisia, on 
March 26, 1943. He captured a hil! 
held in considerable strength and 
held it despite repeated attacks 
by strong forces of the enemy. 

He was killed in the action. 








after it was over the artillery had to destroy their guns. 


The Fifth Brigade, artillery and other units were ordered 
to embark at Raphitia in Attica, while the Fourth and 
Sixth were to cross to the Peloponnese and be taken off 
from its ports. The Sixth had already crossed the Corinth 
Canal when, on the morning of April 26, a German parachute 
force was dropped on the isthmus and overwhelmed the 
The Fourth Brigade’ was thus 
off the German advance guard, 
and, making its way through Athens, move north-east to 
the coast. All the brigades and other units of the Division 
got away with little loss, but there was a tragedy at Kalamata 
in which New Zealand reinforcements, formed into a 
battalion, were involved with other troops, largely non- 
combatants. Late on the 28th a German armoured column 
entered the place while thousands of men were waiting to 
New Zealand, British and Australian troops 
turned on the advanced guard, captured it, and destroyed 
its guns, but the arrival of the main body compelled these 
It was here that Sergeant J. D. 
Hinton won the Victoria Cross. The Division was now 
reconstituted in Crete as a 
Sixth Brigade had gone to Egypt, and its place was taken 
by two Greek battalions and other extemporised units. Equip- 
ment was limited, because so much had been destroyed on the 
insistence of the naval officers in charge of the evacuation. 

The Division was out of the frying-pan and into the 
fire. The German airborne invasion of Crete begah on 
May 20. At first all seemed satisfactory. 
were slaughtered in 
established a footing in the Canea Valley and the Tavronitis 
river-bed, It was from the latter point that they attacked 
and captured ‘the Maleme airfield, which a counter-attack 
failed to recover, though carried out with the utmost 
For his magnificent work in this and later 
fighting, 2nd Lieut. C. H. Upham was awarded the Victoria 
Cross. A withdrawal to Galatas now took place, The 
village was taken by the enemy after a heavy air bombard- 
ment, but recovered by a swift and bold counter-attack, 
in which another V.C. was won, by Sergeant A. C. Hulme. 
But once again the decision to evacuate had to be taken, 


force holding the bridge. 
compelled to fight 


embark. 


brave men to surrender. 


gallantry. 


“scratch "’ formation. The 


Parachutists 
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THE FIRST COMBATANT SOLDIER TO WIN THE VICTORIA 
CROSS AND BAR: CAPTAIN C. H. UPHAM. 


Since the Victoria Cross was instituted in 1856, the award of V.C. 
and Bar has been made only three times. The first two awards were 
to officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps in World War !.; the 
third was to Captain Upham for his outstandi gallantry and 
leadership at E) Ruweisat Ridge on July 14-15, 1942. His Victoria 

Cross was won in May 1941 for conspicuous gallantry in Crete. 








great numbers, but the Germans 


and the preliminary was a withdrawal to Suda Bay. Here 
there was an extraordinary incident, a spontaneous counter- 
attack with the bayonet from a sunken road, known as 
‘42 Street,” by elements of five New Zealand battalions 
and one Australian. The Germans gave no further trouble 
and the Division trekked across the mountains to Sphakia, 
on the south coast, where it was taken off. It had been 
one of the most trying campaigns in which it was ever 
engaged, the troops being. inadequately armed and under 
incessant machine-gun fire and bombing from the sky. 
Yet heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy, as the 


Agheila position. On 
the 15th it reached 
the Wadi Matratin, 
but the German rear- 
guard managed to 
get through, though 
with further heavy 
loss in armour. On 
the 17th it took 
Nofilia, and then en- 
joyed a well-earned 
rest on the coast. 
Another “left hook ”’ 
ended with the 
occupation of Tripoli 
on January 23, 1943. 

The Division was 
not again engaged 
until March, when it 
played a fine part in 
that’ defensive vic- 
tery at Medinine 
which had so im- 
portant an effect 
upon the campaign 
in Tunisia. Next, on 
the roth, it executed 
yet another “left 


hook,” with British armour, round the Matmata Hills and 
into the Tebarga Gap to turn the Mareth Line. Here 
2nd Lieut. M. Ngarimu, a Maori officer, gained the V.C. 
Though it is hard to choose the best from so good a record, 
this was possibly its most brilliant operation. After the 
breach of the Wadi Akarit line in April, it carried out the 
exploitation to Sfax and Sousse with British armour. 
In the Battle of Enfidaville it captured the fiercely defended 
hill village of Takrouna. On May 13 Marshal Messe, the 
Italian Commander-in-Chief, surrendered to Lieut.-General 
Freyberg. The Division then drove back some 20c0 miles 
to Egypt, where it was reorganised as an exceptionally 
powerful armoured division, with one armoured and two 
infantry brigades. As such it moved to Italy in November. 

On the night of November 27 the Second New Zealand 
Division forced its way across the Sangro and became 
involved in the bloody fighting at Orsogna. It spent mid- 
winter in this region, often in deep snow, then crossed the 
Apennines to take part in the first assault at Cassino. 
Never was greater bravery displayed than in these attacks 
of February and March 1944, but the handling of the affair 


was not all that it might have been. 


When the better- 


mounted offensive was launched in May, New Zealand 


tanks were the first to enter Cassino. 


The Division itself 


moved through the hills parallel to the Allied forces in the 
Liri Valley till it reached the plain of Avezzano on June 11. 
It then had six weeks’ rest, its longest period out of the 
line in Italy, before going in again to clear the last German 
resistance south of Florence. In September it was moved 
back again to the Adriatic Front for the operations after 
the breach of the Gothic Line. In the first phase of these 
it crossed the Rubicon, in the second the Fiumicino. 

On the night of December 14 a successful night assault 
led to the occupation of Faenza. A second on the roth 
brought the front to the Senio, impassable at this season. 
The Division remained in this sector till February 1945, 


and on April 9 forced the Senio. 


The leading brigades 


swept across two more rivers on the 11th and r2th. On 
the 24th the Fifth Brigade crossed the Po, and in twenty- 
four hours the engineers had a bridge over the great river. 
On the 26th it was the Adige. After that there was a wild 
hussar ride through Padua, over the Piave, and on to Trieste 


and Gorizia, both reached on May 2. 


This was the end, 


though at one moment it appeared that there might be serious 
trouble with Marshal Tito’s forces. As I write, the greater 
part of this splendid Division is back in its own country. 
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“SQUEEZED TILL THE PIPS SQUEAK”: BRITAIN’S WARTIME AUSTERITY. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE COST OF LIVING AND WEEKLY WAGE RATES FROM SEPT. 1939 
TO MAY I945—-THE LATTER SHOWING AN INCREASE FROM THE MIDDLE OF 1942. 
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SHOWING HOW THE INCREASES IN DIRECT TAXATION AFFECTED A MARRIED MAN 
WITH THREE CHILDREN IN THE YEARS I914, 1924, 1934, AND 1944. 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN FOOD PRICES COMPARED WITH JULY 1914 
; 1 SEPT 1939=A 
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THE GENERAL CHANGES IN THE ESTIMATED SUPPLIES INTO CIVIL CONSUMPTION IN 
THE U.K., CANADA AND U.S.A.--A COMPARISON OF PRE-WAR YEARS WITH 1943. 
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SHOWN AS PERCENTAGE INCREASES OVER THE I914 PRICE LEVEL. 


3, 1945" ¢ 





In our issue of January 12 we reproduced some of the charts prepared for the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee during the late war which have now been made available in a bound 
volume printed in colour by the Photographic Reproduction Branch of the Air Ministry. 
Our selection portrayed the British Empire's record of sacrifice and effort during the war, 
and here we reproduce four more charts which show how the British people paid for victory 
in heavy direct taxation, increased price of certain foods and cuts in the consumption of 


foodstuffs. The “ Cost of Living" figure represents the level of retail prices of certain 
commodities compared with the retail price of those commodities in July 1914. The 
commodities include food, rent, clothing, fuel, light and other items. In 1942 Lord 


Woolton stated that food subsidies had largely been the means whereby the cost of living 
figures had been stabilised. In 1943 these subsidies cost the country £205,800,000, and 
it was then consuming less of everything except milk, potatoes, vegetables and grain. 
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DESIGNED TO 
MAKE THE 
POSSIBILITY OF 
LASTING PEACE 
A CERTAINTY : 
AN ALBERT HALL 
DEMONSTRATION 
AND THE FATEFUL 
FIRST MEETING 
OF THE SECURITY 


COUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 





HAVE WON THE WAR, BUT WE HAVE NOT YET WON THE PEACE”: FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER ADDRESSING THE UNITED NATIONS DELEGATES 
MASS DEMONSTRATION IN THE ALBERT HALL, ARRANGED BY THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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THE FATEFUL FIRST MEETING OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE ¢ 
UNITED NATIONS: (L. TO R., AT THE TABLE) M. MODZELEWSKI 
(POLAND), M. GROMYKO (U.S.S.R.), MR. BEVIN (U.K.), MR. STET- 
Tintus (U.S.), MR. GLADWYN JEBB (SECRETARY), MR MAKIN 
(AUSTRALIA—CHAIRMAN OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL), SR. DE. 
FREITAS-VALLE (BRAZIL), DR. WELLINGTON KOO (CHINA), DR. ABDEL 
HAMID BADAWI PASHA (EGYPT), M. VINCENT AURIOL (FRANCE), , 
DR. DE ROSENZWEIG DIAZ (MEXICO), DR. VAN KLEFFENS (HOLLAND). \ 


Se 


N January 17 the Security Council, which has been 

called the teeth of the United Nations, met for the 

first time at Church House, Westminster. The Chairmanship 

of the Council, which rotates monthly in accordance with 

English alphabetical order, fell first to Mr. N. J. O. Makin, 

the Australian representative. The five permanent members 

—Great Britain, Russia, the United States, France and China— 

were all represented, as were the six non-permanent, Australia, 

Brazil, Egypt, Mexico, the Netherlands and Poland. Business 

was limited to the adoption of provisional rules of procedure 

and appointing experts on the establishment of permanent 

rules. The Chairman expressed appreciation of the honour 

accorded to his country, and Mr. Stettinius, who congratulated 

him, said that the Assembly was responsible for building 

the kind of world in which lasting peace would be possible 

and that the Security Council must make that possibility 

a certainty. On the evening of the same day a great demon- 

stration at the Albert Hall gave the Assembly delegates a 

great welcome and showed them the high hopes reposed in 

en women - “ _omee ; mmnatan : : seeneneenenenemnmmmmemammemmntenas 4 them by this country. The meeting, which was organised by 

THE BIG THREE AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE UNITED NATIONS: M. GROMYKO the United Nations Association of Great Britain and Northern 

‘ (U.S.8.R.) TALKING TO MR, BEVIN, BRITAIN’S FOREIGN SECRETARY, AND THE U.S. DELEGATE, MR. STETTINIUS. J Ireland, was addressed by Field-Marshal Alexander, the 
- Archbishop of Canterbury, Mrs. Roosevelt and others. 
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FRANCE’S SPOKESMAN ON THE FRENCH MANDATED TERRITORIES: M. GEORGES BIDAULT, ADDRESSING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, AT CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


The last of the representatives of the five Major Powers to address the General were concerned to see that any alteration of the mandate should not bring with it 
Assembly of the United Nations at Central Hall, Westminster, M. Bidault, the | any diminution of the rights which the inhabitants enjoyed by reason of their 
French Foreign Minister, in his speech on January 19, made clear the French view integration into the French community. He reminded the Assembly that it was France 
of the trusteeship of mandated territories. France, he said, had for twenty-five years | who first, in 1848, extended universal suffrage to the coloured inhabitants of her 
administered Togo and the Cameroons in both the spirit and the letter of the League | territories. He also called attention to the remarkable extent in which Europe was 
mandate. These territories had, moreover, recently appointed by democratic elections not represented at the Assembly, and pointed out that 13 European States of 
representatives to the French Constituent Assembly. In consequence, his Government recognised international standing, representing 150,000,000 inhabitants, were absent 
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THE “MOTHER” OF LOCAL “PARLIAMENTS” HOLDS ITS 481TH SESSION AFTER BEING IN AB 


| Lobbies, it normally resigns and the party next in rotation is called on to 
form a new ‘ Government."" Just as the House of Commons is the mother 
manner in which politicians develop their knowledge and oratorical style. of all Parliaments, so the Society at Hampstead claims to be the oldest 
One of the ways in which they can practise their skill is through attendance local ‘‘ Parliament "’ in the country. Prominent in the picture above is the 
at a local ‘‘ Parliament,"’ of which there are a number of examples in London mace which, the gift of a former “‘ Speaker"’ of Hampstead Parliament, was 
and other parts of the country. These political debating societies are run as ceremonially presented to it by Mr. J. H. Whitley, a former Speaker of the 
far as possible on House of Commons lines, with Speaker, Government, Official House of Commons. One-time colleagues in the House of Lords were the 
Opposition and Independents. The members are generally active supporters Marquess of Reading and Lord Buckmaster, both of whom made some of their 
of their local political organisations, and parties take “ office’ in rotation, early political speeches from the Hampstead benches, and the present House 
though, if on a major issue the ‘‘Government"’ is defeated in the Division of Commons includes at least six members who have graduated from 

SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE I_tusTRATED Lon! 


Concert singers may receive their early training at a choir school, and actors 
at a dramatic academy, but there is an element of mystery concerning the 
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N ABEYANCE DURING THE WAR: A DEBATE IN PROGRESS IN THE HAMPSTEAD PARLIAMENT. 


to Hampstead to “ another place.” Experienced political observers have been heard | vigorous and formidable Opposition, under Wing Commander Geoffrey Stevens. 

ther to suggest that debates at Hampstead maintain a higher level than their There is a strong Liberal element, and the Independent benches are also 
jest equivalents at Westminster, one of the reasons being, perhaps, that the | well filled. The present ‘ Speaker”’ is Lieut.-Colonel R. R. Rutherford, who 
the eloquence of members is curtailed with firmness at the end of ten minutes | fills the office with a dignity worthy of the high traditions of Hampstead 
was by ‘‘ Mr. Speaker" (seen nearest to the fireplace), who rings a bell to Parliament. There are 200 members of the Society who support the “ Govern- 
the indicate that the member who is holding the floor must resume his seat. ment” or the ‘ Opposition,” according to their political inclination. Our 
the In the present session there is, appropriately enough, a Labour Government, drawing illustrates the forty-eighth session of the Hampstead Parliament, 
heir and the “ Prime Minister"’ is Mr. J. Stewart Cook, a bacteriologist, who un- which has now resumed its sittings after being in abeyance during the war. 
use successfully contested Henley at the General Election. He is an able Leader | There was a similar gap in its long history during the First World War 
rom and a quiet but effective speaker. The Conservative Party provides a Meetings are held every Wednesday in the Town Hall, Hampstead. 


TRATED LonNDoN News” By Terence T. CUNEO. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
LARGE-SCALE 
RECONSTRUCTION 
IN SPAIN. 


N the two-and-a-half years siege of 
Madrid, in the Spanish Civil War, 

few parts suffered more than the 
University City. Originally designed as 
King Alfonso’s Jubilee monument and 
subsequently continued as a Republican 
monument to liberal culture, the 
University City, as regards a large part, 
was early seized by Franco's troops and 
held as a salient. The Republican troops 


held other buildings of the great block ; 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE SCENE OF BITTER FIGHTING IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR: 
RECENTLY COMPLETED IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MADRID’S UNIVERSITY CITY. 





THE MAIN MEDICAL BUILDING, 











EXTENSIVE COLLEGE 
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BUILDINGS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
IS ALREADY IN USE, FOLLOW 


ING RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE CIVIL WAR. 


CITY OF MADRID, MUCH OF WHICH 

















a 
WRECKED DURING THE 
REPUBLICAN TROOPS: 


THE REBUILT 





CIVIL WAR BY BOMBARDMENT AND 


MINING, 


LONG 


HELD BY 


MADRID FACULTY OF PHILOSOPHY AND LETTERS, 
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STILL 


LITTERED WITH THE DEBRIS 


AGRICULTURE, THE NATIONALIST H.Q. 


OF THE CIVIL WAR OF 1936-9: THE SCHOOL 
IN THE UNIVERSITY CITY 


DURING 


OF | 
THE. SIEGE. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
CITY OF MADRID 
RISES AGAIN 
FROM ITS RUINS. 


Continued} 

and both sides devoted much of their 
activity to mining and counter-mining. 
Ironically enough, the Republican 
sappers had the benefit of the advice 
of Sefior Sanchez Arcaz, the architect 
principally responsible for the great 
buildings. As our pictures show, the 
work of repair and reconstruction has 
gone a long way forward, and the 
University buildings in many cases have 

already been put to use. 














ORIGINALLY DESIGNED AS KING ALFONSO’S JUBILEE MEMORIAL, 
CITY OF MADRID, RECONSTRUCTED AFTER THE CIVIL WAR: THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE, 


THE UNIVERSITY 

















OF MADRID: 


OF THE PRINCIPAL COLLEGES OF THE LARGELY REMODELLED UNIVERSITY 
THE EXTENSIVE AND MODERN FACULTY OF PHARMACY. 
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WITH CHILDREN PLAYING 
FORMER FRENCH ART CENTRE IN THE UNIVERSITY ; 


BEFORE A RIDERLESS STATUE, 
NOW ABANDONED AS BEYOND REPAIR, 


THE CASA VELASQUEZ, THE 
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PLENTY FOR THOSE WHO HAVE 


vu enenengnanenennanannnenerrnegsnny 


ROCKING-HORSES IN ALL SHAPES AND SIZES, HORSES 
ON WHEELS, BULLS, DOGS, TOY VIOLINS—EVERYTHING 
TO DELIGHT A CHILD IN A MADRID STREET STALL. 


J yoannn eee ve yene ete sungunnanennnnnenonsnemureuaenannty 


CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH: A MADRID \ 
SHOP-WINDOW DECKED WITH WINES, LIQUEURS AND } SIX YEARS OF AUSTERITY : 
THE MOST ELABORATE CONFECTIONERY. AND BASKETS PILED 


A COMMON ENOUGH SIGHT } 
IS PLENTIFUL. ; 


FLOCKS OF TURKEYS IN THE OPEN MARKET--OF MADRID : 
IN ONE OF THE FEW EUROPEAN CAPITALS WHERE POULTRY 


The pictures we show above of the richly-furnished street stalls and shop-windows of 
Madrid are in striking contrast to the austerity-ridden shops of London and, it is probable, 
to the majority of the capitals of war-ravaged Europe. The poignancy of the difference 
lies not only in the availability of such good things, here unknown or half-forgotten or 
doled out in regular or irregular small quantities, but rather in the prodigality with which 


4 COMMON SIGHT IN MADRID—-BUT A TANTALISING ONE AFTER 
THE STREET 
WITH LUSCIOUS FRUIT. 
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MONEY TO SPEND, IN MADRID. 


FOR SALE, ON THE KERB-SIDE—IN MADRID: DOLLS 
OF ALL AGES, CLOTHED AND UNCLOTHED, TEDDY-BEARS, 


““ JAMON YORK "—YORK HAMS, BRAWN AND GAMMON 
WITH SALCHICHON, BUTIFARRON, 


MORTADELA-—-A SYMPHONY OF SAUS 


MARKET, WITH STALLS 


TO TEMPT THE PALATE AND PURSE OF A GOURMET: A LUXURIOUS WINDOW DISPLAY 
IN MADRID, SHOWING BERIBBONED WINES, FRUIT AND FINE SWEETMEATS. 


they are displayed and the pains with which they have been decked and arrayed to cap- 
tivate the customer's eye. It is so long since we have had anything “ sold" to us that 
these glimpses of a consumer's paradise have a painful and tantalising delight, and blind 
us to the other side of the picture, the widespread poverty of Spain as a whole, and the 
fact that these are luxury goods for a small and fortunate section of the population. 
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DR. R. E. W. FLOWER. 
Dr. Robin Ernest W. Flower, Deputy 
Keeper of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum from 1929-44, died on Janu- 
ary 16, aged sixty-four. Educated at 
Leeds Grammar School and —— 
College, Oxford, he was a great Celti 
scholar and had a [eens roe tnowtoden 
of Irish literature. 


Lord Plender, the eminent accountant and senior 

partner of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., died 

on January 19, aged eighty-four. He was elected 

President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 

on three occasions, and was a member of governing 
bodies of hospitals and schools. 


SIR A. CLARK KERR. 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, British Ambassador in 
oscow since 1942, is being sent to Java, where 
will act as a special Ambassador. Recently 
ated a Baron, he will keep the British Govern- 
t informed of developments arid help to ae 
settlement of the Dutch-Indonesian dispute. 


otf 


The King has accepted the res ig- 
nation of Lord Caldecote from the 
Office of Lord Chief Justice of 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE AT 


LORD CALDECOTE. 


England. decote is 


sixty-nine; he became Lord has been Recorder of Poole, Bath and 
Chief Justice in 1940. He was 
Attorney-General in 1928-9 
and 1932-36. He has been ill 


for some months. bi 


LORD GODDARD. 
Lord Goddard has been appointed to succeed 
Lord Caldecote as Lord Chief Justice of Imperi 
England. He is sixty-eight. Lord Goddard ae ry of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Archi- 


Plymouth. He became a 
in 1932 and a Lord Justice of Appeal in 1938. 
He conducted the inquiry into the Hereford 
He was educated at 
Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford. 


case in 1943. 
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HOME AND ABROAD. 





SIR GEORGE ARTHUR. 
Sir George Arthur, the biographer, died 
on January 14, aged eighty-five. His 
first biography, that of Earl Kitchener, 
to whom he was Private Secretary from 
1914-16, was published in 1920." Sir 
George Arthur was a well-known figure 
in social London from Victorian days 
until the present reign. 





MAJOR-GEN. F. E. SIMPSON. 
Major-Gen. F. E. W. Simpson has 
been appointed Vice-Chief of the 
General Staff, in the 


d Nye, inetin ee 
of Madras. Major-Gen 

son, who is forty-six, = 
Brigadier, General S to 
F.-M. Montgomery in 5 Be 
Eastern Command in 1940. 


’s Bench Judge 





MR. GERALD BARRY. 


on January 21, having first appeared (as the 

“ Daily News’) on January 21, 1846. Mr. Gerald 

Barry, the present editor, has held tha 

1936. ‘In 1930 he Lege oe the “‘ Weeesee Review,” 
which he edited from 1930-34, 











MR. CHURCHILL WITH HIS WIFE DURING ONE OF THE LARGEST AND NOISIEST PRESS CON- 


The “‘ News Chronicle” celebrated its centenary 


FERENCES EVER HELD IN NEW YORK: HIS SPEEDY REPARTEE PROVOKED REPEATED APPLAUSE. 


Before entraining for Miami, where they 7 a six weeks’ holiday, Mr. and Mrs. Churchill were the 
centre of a large Press Conference in New York. wo b broadcasting companies set up microphones at the 
table at which they sat and Phopeeraphers used flashlights throughout the proceedings. They were 
surrounded by an excited crowd of men, who squatted on the floor, perched on oa ‘and stood on 
tables. Questions were shouted at Mr. Churchill from all sides, but his 

than a match for the American Press. 


im and swift replies proved more > 


MISS D. K. DIX. 
Miss Dorothy Knight Dix, a London barrister, will 
act as Recorder of Deal in place of Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys, who is taking part in the trials of 
Japanese war criminals. Miss Dix, who is thirty- 
six, is the first woman in British legal history to 
occupy such a position. 


A ha A ii mS 8 bt tn 








THE NEW GOVERNOR OF NEWFOUNDLAND, MR. GORDON MACDONALD, AT HIS HOME 


ARTURO POMAR, THE SPANISH BOY PRODIGY, DURING PLAY ON THE OPENING DAY OF 
IN WIGAN, WITH HIS’ WIFE (RIGHT CENTRE), DAUGHTER AND GRANDCHILD, THE LONDON CHESS CONGRESS AT THE MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON. 


Mr. Gordon Macdonald, Socialist M.P. for the Ince Division of Lancashire from 1929-42, has been The youngest competitor in the London Chess which opened on January 14, is fourteen- 
eppoiated Governor of Newfoundland in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Walwyn. Mr. year-old Arturo Pomar, of Spain. His play has created widsepsnad interest, Paw he scored te his second 
acdonald, who is fifty-seven, began work as a pit-boy at the age of thirteen. In 1942 he was victory when he won against W. A. Fairhurst, former British champion. Earlier he beat Stone, 
appointed Regions! Controller under the Ministry of Fuel and Power for the Lancashire, Cheshire and another English contestant. Arturo Pomar has been playing chess since he was five and has won the 
North Wales Region. He has also been appointed K.C.M.G. championships of Madrid and the Balearic Islands. 
5 Sennen ane nanan teemnceemntenemannatnene snunangumnmananteesnasnntmenaesananaeeansssannniee! 
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BROOKLANDS DISGUISED—AND NOW COMMITTED TO AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 
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THE OLD FINISHING STRAIGHT AT BROOKLANDS, NOW SOLD TO VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS. 
BEYOND THE BRIDGE CAN BE SEEN A HANGAR BUILT ACROSS THE TRACK. THE PADDOCK AND CLUB HOUSE AT BROOKLANDS. THE GLORIES OF THE OLD maces ( 


DAYS OF THE FAMOUS TRACK HAVE FOREVER DEPARTED. 


yovecanenauecanecautuntnenenanannescens 


TWO WARTIME VIEWS OF THE MEMBERS’ BANKING AT BROOKLANDS, SHOWING THE FELLED TREES AND BRUSHWOOD USED TO CAMOUFLAGE JHE TRACK DURING !TS WARTIME 
; ACTIVITIES, FOR WHICH IT WAS REQUISITIONED BY THE MINISTRY OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION. 


A VIEW OF THE SYFLEET BANKING AT BROOKLANDS WHICH WOULD PUZZLE PRE-WAR MOTOR-RACING ENTHUSIASTS, WITH WARTIME CAMOUFLAGE STRUCTURES PUT 

UP TO REPRESENT HOUSES. THE FAMOUS TRACK HAS NOW BEEN SOLD TO VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, LIMITED. 
five years. Consequently, on January 7 a meeting of shareholders approved the directors’ 
proposal to sell the property to Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, the present occupiers of 
the site, for £330,000. A protest by racing drivers and supporters of track racing, led 
by Earl Howe, failed to convince the shareholders, at whose meeting it was pointed out 
that only 4 per cent. of the original capital of the company was subscribed by all the 
motor trades and motoring and aviation interests in the country. 


These photographs, reproduced by courtesy of British Movietonews, Ltd., show Brooklands, 
the famous British motor-racing track, in its camouflaged wartime disguise. The track 
was requisitioned by the Government at the beginning of the war, and came under the 
control of the Ministry of Aircraft Production. Many new buildings were erected on the 
track and adjacent land, and recently the M.A.P. notified the owners, Brooklands 
(Weybridge) Limited, that it intended to continue the requisitioning for a period up to 
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TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS; THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


ae ie 





THE FIRST AIRCRAFT-CARRIER TO BE COMMISSIONED FOR A 
H.M.C.S. “ Warrior,” whose commissioning was arraneed for January 24, and which is the first aircraft- 
carrier to be built for a Dominions Navy, has an overall length of 682 ft., beam 80 ft. She has two 
pairs of engine and boiler rooms, one forward, one aft, all air-conditioned. Her aircraft will be 





THE NEW H.M.S. “‘ WORCESTER’’ (FORMERLY ‘“‘ EXMOUTH”) BEING TOWED INTO HER 
NEW MOORINGS AT GREENHITHE ALONGSIDE THE “ CUTTY SARK.” 


In our issue of November 10 we illustrated the old “‘ Worcester” being towed away. We show, above, 

her successor, the third of the name, taking her place at the Greenhithe moorings. Formerly known 

as the ‘ Exmouth,”” she was for some time an L.C.C. training-ship. During the war she did service 
at Scapa Flow as parent ship and home base of a mineswWeeping flotilla. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER RECEIVING A GREAT WELCOME AT GEELONG: 
BEHIND THE DUCHESS, BRIGADIER SCHREIBER (CHIEF OF STAFF). 


Our pictures, recently received from Australia, show pre-Christmas activities of the Duke and Duchess 
Costa icture shows their arrival at the City Hall after an inspection of the 
h. ad a great welcome. Early in January they left Hobart or Devonport, 


of Gloucester. 
civic centre, where they 
Tasmania, with the intention of having a holiday and complete rest until mid-February. t 


DOMINIONS NAVY: H.M.C.S. 


** WARRIOR,” BUILT IN BELFAST FOR LOAN TO THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY. 


Seafires and Fireflies, and she will have nineteen quick-firing Bofors and six 4-barrel pom-poms. Her 
complement will be more than 1000 officers and men, and she will generate enough electrical power to 
light a small city. Built by Messrs. Harland and Wolff, she will be of 18,000 tons displacement. 


85Q0 DOLLARS APIECE, 20 PER CENT. DISCOUNT FOR EX-SERVICE PURCHASERS : 
U.S. BOMBER-TRAINERS LINED UP FOR SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Our picture shows acres of excellent aircraft lined up at Ontario, California, waitine for private 
urchasers. The aircraft shown here are “ Cessnas.”” Two-motored cabin models, formerly used as Army 
mber-trainers, these are popular machines for professional men and are selling at 8500 dollars, with a 


discount of 20 per cent. for ex-Service men and women. 





SHOPPING FOR CHRISTMAS IN A MELBOURNE STORE: THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
SEEN IN GEORGE'S STORE, MAKING A CHOICE OF AUSTRALIAN WOOLS. 

understood the Duke intends to fish in the Great Lake. Brigadier Schreiber, who appears with them 

in the Geslong photograph, has been the central figure in recent action by Trade Unions in connection 

with the dismissal by an hotel of a former chauffeur-valet of Brigadier Schreiber and the consequent 

ban on services to the Schreiber household. 


FORMER 
IN CALIFORNIA. 
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AND NAVAL OCCASIONS ; 


ROYAL 


WHERE MINE DISPOSAL SQUADS LEARN THEIR DANGEROUS WORK: A LECTURER DEMON- 
STRATING AT THE INSTRUCTIONAL MINING DEPARTMENT IN H.M.S. “‘ VERNON,” PORTSMOUTH. 
The work of the Mine Disposal squads has created much interest lately and has been brought to 
public notice through the large number of mines that have drifted ashore during the last few weeks in 
heavy gales. The squads have been kept busy along our beaches neutralising both British and German 
mines. These men learn their dangerous work at the Instructional Mining Department in H.M.S. 
“Vernon” at Portsmouth. By means of charts they are made familiar with all types of mines. 


A NOVEL USE FOR AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: H.M.S. “ ILLUSTRIOUS’”’ OILING A DESTROYER 
IN THE PACIFIC, THUS ENABLING HER TO REMAIN AT SEA FOR LONG PERIODS. 
““ ILLUSTRIOUS "" WAS COMPLETED IN 1940 AND HAS A DISPLACEMENT OF 23,000 TONS. 


a 
- 


et 


he 


a 





KING IBN SAUD (LEFT) AND KING FAROUK SALUTING FROM THE EGYPTIAN ROYAL 
YACHT, WHICH BROUGHT THE KING OF SAUDI ARABIA TO EGYPT 

On January 10 King Ibn Saud arrived in Egypt for a twelve-days visit, having sailed from Jedda in 

the Egyptian royal yacht. He was warmly embraced by King Farouk as he set foot on yptian 

soil, and the two Kings rode to Cairo in the royal train. On arrival there, King Ibn Saud and his 

host rode to the Abdin Palace in an open carriage drawn by six chestnut horses with golden reins in 

a procession headed by mounted policemen and Lancers of the Royal Bodyguard in light blue, scarlet, 


; 


“PETER PAN” SHOT 


BY THE GERMANS. 


THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH AS A TARGET FOR GERMAN REVOLVER PRACTICE: THE DAMAGED 
STATUE OF PETER PAN IN THE GROUNDS OF THE _AIS D’EGMONT, BRUSSELS. 


This photograph has reached us from N.A.A.F.I. authorities. It shows the replica of the famous 

bronze of Peter Pan in wom Gardens, which was erected in the grounds of the Palais d’Egmont, 

now the well-known N.A.A.F.I. Montgomery Club in Brussels. It was requisitioned as a social centre 

by the Germans, and their troops have used the charming statue for revolver practice. There are two 
bullet holes through the heart, one in the left arm and another in the thigh. 


KING IBN SAUD AND KING FAROUK, SEATED IN AN OPEN COACH, EN ROUTE IN THE 
REGAL PROCESSION FROM CAIRO STATION TO THE ABDIN PALACE. 


and gold dress uniform, with escorts of red ao and runners in red fezzes. The road was lined on 
both sides by Egyptian infantry with nee ayonets, and : mp set 
the pace for the colourful ceremonies which filled the visit. ial . each costing £1500, had 
been erected at various points in Cairo, and under them only King Ibn Saud was permitted to pass 
The total cost of the visit has been estimated at £500,000. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN: TRANSPORT IN 1946, AND A CANTERBURY “FIND.” 


A COLOSSUS ON RAIL: A HALF-SIZE VERSION OF PART OF THE FUSELAGE OF THE “ BRABAZON,” 
BRITAIN’S LARGEST AIR-LINER, ON A RAILWAY TRUCK AT BRISTOL. 
Outsize cargoes by road and rail have become an increasingly familiar sight in Britain during the war years, and 
since. These two photographs show modern examples of heavy transport. The cylindrical centre section of the 
A COLOSSUS OF THE ROAD: A HUGE LANDING-CRAFT, WEIGHING MORE THAN 28 TONS, fuselage of a half-size version of the “ Brabazon” air-liner was photographed after it had been loaded on to a 
ON THE ROCHESTER ROAD AT BEXLEY, KENT, EN ROUTE FROM DAGENHAM TO G.W.R. truck at Bristol, em route from the — seggaew i hein gg factory to Farnborough, Hants., where it 
RICHBOROUGH ON AN OUTSIZE MOTOR-TRAILER. Se ee eee 


TRACKING DOWN THE SQUEAKS AND RATTLES: A TESTER, CROUCHING ON A WING AND WITH HIS HEAD EIGHTEEN MEN ON A HELICOPTER: A DEMONSTRATION OF THE VERSATILE 
UNDER THE BONNET, LISTENING FOR CHASSIS NOISES AS A 1946 MODEL FORD IS DRIVEN ALONG A BEHAVIOUR OF THE LATEST VERSION OF A SIKORSKY R-5 FLYING-MACHINE. 
SPECIALLY-CONSTRUCTED COBBLE-STONE ‘“‘ ROAD” AT THE FORD PLANT IN DEARBORN, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. The possibilities of the helicopter in both military and civil versions have been widely 
explored during recent years. This latest demonstration of the patient nature of what has 
been described as an almost foolproof flying machine was photographed at Bridgeport, 
Conn., U.S.A., when an Army-Sikorsky R-5 helicopter, undergoing record trials, rose from 

the ground with seventeen men and the pilot “on board.” 








OF A SAMIAN POTTERY BOWL FOUND DURING THE EXCAVATIONS 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS EVER MADE IN CANTERBURY : SOME PIECES 
“ ” 
PINS. 


PART OF THE TESSELLATED PAVEMENT RECENTLY UNEARTHED IN A BLITZED CELLAR. AT CANTERBURY, WITH (CENTRE, ON BOOK) A BRONZE SPOON AND TWO 
The tessellated verents recently unearthed during excavations in cellars in the blitzed area of much Samian pottery has been found, some of the fragments bearing the potters’ marks of “ OF 
Butchery Lane, nterbury, have proved to be the most important discovery of Roman remains ever NOV,” “AVE” and “OF MODE.” One particularly interesting find consisted of most of the frag- 
made in the city. It is now believed that the mosaic formed the floor of a room of approximately ments (seen in the photograph above, right) of a decorated vertical-sided vessel, with a pictorial 
design incorporati men and animals. ~ discovery, also, of quantities of fragments of coloured 


38 ft. by 10 ft., and coins found in the layer over the pavement have made it possible to date the 
building as fourth century. In addition to the pavements, which are of elaborate and pleasing design, plaster—brown, pink, red and green—are valuable evidence of the importance of the building. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
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“LOST” KEYSTONES: BAROQUE SCULPTURES IN GREENWICH PALACE CRYPT. 


\ 


oss gaauessenanasummmstenncnunmmavengannnannannsesencoanennnnnnnsna \vssevnpsensseasanavenancsscesanavunsunnesenancananeuecenesenenntnat 


SOME OF THE BAROQUE KEYSTONES WHICH LIE IN THE CRYPT BENEATH QUEEN ANNE’S BUILDING AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH, AND WHOSE ORIGIN 
IS A MYSTERY. IT IS BELIEVED THAT THEY WERE INTENDED FOR ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF GREENWICH PALACE. 
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never used, and to-day nobody 
knows just when they were put 
in the crypt or for which building 
they were intended. The crypt 
itself is a remainder of the Tudor 
palace in which Henry VIII. and 
“ his daughters Mary and Elizabeth 
were born, and which was 
destroyed when Charles II. com- 
menced the rebuilding. of the 
Palace from designs by Inigo 
Jonesand john Webb. 
Henry VIII. is said to have heard 
Mass in this crypt when in 
residence at Greenwich. When 
the photographer discovered the 
sculptured keystones they were 
jumbled together with some 
wooden water-pipes of the 
fifteenth century — presumably 
other “left-overs" of early 
royal building schemes on the 
Greenwich Palace site. 
(Photographs by Helmut Gernsheim, 


and overleaf, taken during 

the war for the National Buildings 
Record compiled by the Govern- 
ment, reveal many hitherto little- 
known features of interest in the 
historic crypt and Chapel at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
for many hundreds of years the 
site of a royal palace. The photo- 
grapher, Helmut Gernsheim, when 
recording details of the ancient 
chapel-crypt above which the 
block known as Queen Anne’s 
Building now stands, discovered” 
a number of “lost” baroque 
keystones, had them cleaned, 
and photographed their sculp- 
tural details. Six of these sculp- 
tures are reproduced above, and 
are possibly now seen in their 
‘proper detail for the first time 
in 250 years. It is supposed that 
they were intended to adorn one 
of the Palace buildings, but for 
some reason or another were 
eae ggete, a KEYSTONES LYING ON THE FLOOR OF THE CRYPT, WHICH ORIGINALLY FORMED PART OF THE 

Bs TUDOR PALACE IN WHICH HENRY VIII. AND HIS DAUGHTERS MARY AND ELIZABETH WERE BORN. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE AT GREENWICH. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE RICHLY ORNAMENTED INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL AT THE ROYAL 
NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH: DECORATIONS ON THE UNDERSIDE OF THE GALLERY. 


THE PORTICOED FRONT OF THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE CHAPEL. FORMING PART 
OF THE QUEEN MARY BLOCK, IT WAS RESTORED IN 1779 AFTER A FIRE. 











THE PULPIT OF THE CHAPEL, WITH PLAQUES BY BENJAMIN WEST, A FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, WHO DESIGNED MUCH OF THE INTERIOR DECORATION. 


MONG the many historic features of the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, which 

is sited on a manor that has remained the property of the Kings of England, without 
interruption, for upwards of a thousand years, the Chapel is perhaps the least known to 
the public. Attached to the block of buildings named after Queen Mary, who was born 
in the then royal residence on the site, the Chapel now forms part of the complete Greenwich 
Palace scheme devised by Wren. One of the earliest references to the Chapel is made 
in an account, dated 1585, by Leopold von Wedel, an Austrian visitor to Greenwich when 
Queen Elizabeth was in residence there. His story says that on arrival at the Palace he 
** went first into the chapel which is hung with gold. The pulpit is covered with red gold- 
embroidered velvet. In one half of the church stands a large, high, gilded altar and there, 
divided off from the rest, is a recess entirely of gold cloth out of which the Queen comes 
when she is about to receive the Sacrament." Nearly two hundred years after this account 
was written a fire did considerable damage to the Chapel, and the work of rebuilding 
was undertaken, between 1779 and 1789, by James (“ Athenian "’) Stuart, who introduced 


& PHOTOGRAPH (LOOKING UPWARDS FROM THE WELL) OF THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE AND 
ITS WROUGHT-IRON BALUSTRADES LEADING FROM THE CHAPEL FLOOR TO TWE GALLERY. 
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DETAILS OF AN HISTORIC BUILDING, WITH 
DECORATIONS BY BENJAMIN WEST. 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
SHOWING THE NORTH SIDE, WITH THE GALLERY. 


DETAILS OF THE DECORATIONS OF A CEILING NICHE ON THE 


UNDERSIDE 
OF THE GALLERY, 


INCLUDING ONE OF THE CHAPEL’S MANY PLAQU 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL AS 

IT APPEARED IN 1830: A DRAWING 

BY SCARLETT DAVIS, NOW IN THE 

POSSESSION OF THE NATIONAL 

MARITIME MUSEUM, GREENWICH, 

BY WHOSE COURTESY WE REPRO- 
DUCE IT HERE. 


(LEFT.) DETAILS OF A PILASTER 

AND SUPPORTS BENEATH THE 

GALLERY. THE DECORATIONS } ie ee AE are itiacetaudadacencitadeladinzaebaananiieetuian 
SER th AN ELABORATE STYLE. AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE CHAPEL ENTRANCE PORCH WITH, ABOVE 


os IT, THE ORGAN GALLERY, AND, IN THE FOREGROUND, THE FONT. , 
a ee | 


Continued.) 


; an elaborate Grecian style. The Chapel was again restored in 1851, and in 1882. 
(RIGHT.) DETAILS OF THE 5 , The interior of the Chapel is an exceptionally fine example of classical ornament, containing 
pete linen bs bone a - an abundance of stucco decoration and various examples of the work of Benjamin West, 
anpane exeese windiiiie . . many of whose more important works were painted for George III., and who succeeded 
TION INTRODUCED WHEN Sir Joshua Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy. The octagonal vestibule of the 
THE CHAPEL WAS REBUILT Chapel contains various memorial tablets, and statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
BY JAMES (“ ATHENIAN "’) . Meekness from designs by Benjamin West, who was also responsible for an altar-piece 
STUART APTER A FIRE” IN : ‘ depicting St. Paul shaking the viper off his hand after his shipwreck. The Chapel's various 

3779 memorials include two to Governors of the Hospital—Admiral Sir Richard Keats (1757-1834) 
ae . aa by Chantrey, and Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy (1769-1839) by Behnes. Details of baroque 


keystones in the nearby crypt on the Palace site will be found on the preceding page. 
produced by Courtesy of the Warburg Institute.) 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. | 


THE LIFE AND ANATOMY OF THE OYSTER. 


HE oyster is a cosmopolitan, and has been throughout many millions of years. The 
Romans cultivated it in Lake Fusaro and imported it from Britain; Charles Darwin 
found strata of its shells in Patagonia; it grows to the size of a plate in Australasia, and 
in some parts is sometimes served singly as a breakfast dish. There are several varieties, 
and their survival through all vicissitudes is ensured by their remarkable fecundity. A single 
oyster of the kind best known to us, the edible oyster, has an output of something like 
a million a year of offspring, throughout four or five summers. Yet taking all the oyster- 
beds into account, some of which increase and others dwindle or die out, there is no increase 
in the oyster population of the seas, because so varied and incessant are the dangers to 
which all are a prey that out of 4,000,000 oysters starting life only one can be counted 
on to come to maturity. 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, in surveying the anatomy of the oyster from his ‘‘ Easy-Chair, 
compared its bivalve shell to an oblong notebook. The hard covers of the book correspond 
to the two shells and its back to the horny piece forming the hinge by which the shells are 
united. A bit of india-rubber placed between the covers at the back will prevent the 
book from shutting ; but when pressure is taken off the covers gape. The horny ligament 
joining the shells of the oyster acts in this way. The shells are kept closed by a strong 
muscle running athwart them. When the oyster is undisturbed, the muscle does not act, 
and the elastic hinge-piece causes the shells to gape. The fleshy oyster within them may 
be compared to the notebook’s leaves, twenty-six 
of them. Of these, the outermost leaf on either 
side corresponds to one of the soft, living mem- 
branes or flaps which lie closely on the shells ; 
the next two, rather shortened and folded, are 
the flat gills or gill plates; and the remainder 
may be taken as pulped together to form the 
body of the oyster. 

The oyster’s gill plates, commonly called the 
beard, are covered on their surface by micro- 
scopic hairs, not in single rows, but as closely as 
the hairs of fur are set. They are soft and alive, 
and continually lashing, bending forward and 
straightening in regular waves, like a light breeze 
blowing over a cornfield. When the oyster opens 
its shells in the water, these “ cilia” produce in 
it a strong current which flows over the gills to 
carry oxygen to zrate the oyster’s blood. The 
current also carries into the chamber where the 
oyster’s body lies, minute particles, chiefly micro- 
scopic plants, and drives them towards the oyster’s 
mouth. These food particles are wafted down its 
throat by similar vibrating hairs into the stomach 
and the intestine ; for the oyster is equipped with 
a complete organic system, a heart which can be 
seen to beat; with blood vessels; with a liver 
or digestive gland; and with a soft-branched, 
tubular structure in which egg cells and fertilising 
cells or spermatozoa are deposited. 

The egg cells are just visible to the unaided 
eye. One oyster in a summer may produce 
1,000,000. About two weeks after they have been 
laid, the same tubular chambers which produced 
them by growth from the inner walls follow them up 
with the spermatozoa. These are too late to fertilise 
the eggs of the same oyster, but pass out into the 
sea-water, and are carried on to the surface of the 
protected bodies of other neighbouring oysters by 
the currents created by their ciliated gill plates. The 
many-millioned spermatozoa float in the water in a 
cloud finer than the finest dust. They are carried 
into the shells both of egg-producing and spermatozoa- 
producing oysters. In the first of these they fertilise 
the eggs which begin to develop in the parent’s body, 
and continue to do so while within its shelter, adhering 
to the gill plates till the time comes for the next 
departure. In a week or more the young oysters 
escape by thousands into the surrounding water. 
Then they swim by aid of a circlet of vibrating hairs, 
which take them to the surface to be carried far 
away, and, if fortunate, to find new resting-places. 
Active at first, their immature cockle-shells grow 
heavier and they sink to the sea-floor. Half of their 
number find it mud; those that fall on rocky 
ground, or on its equivalent, oyster-shells, fasten 
themselves thereto by the edge of the new shelly 
substance forming on their infantile shells. 

The survivors of many perils, including that of 
being devoured in their thousands by shrimps and 
small fishes, will grow in two to three years to a 
couple of inches in length and begin to multiply. At 
five to seven years they will be in the prime of life, 
and at ten years their vital forces may not be entirely 
exhausted. Thomas Huxley thought they might 
survive for twenty. The foregoing survey is appro- 
priate to the North European and Channel oyster, 
and to other species in the Mediterranean; but 
the American and the Portuguese oyster differ from 
them in being of distinct sexes, and the eggs the 
female oyster sheds are fertilised by the spermatozoa 
of the male oysters floating in the sea, instead of 
within a parental body. 

The foregoing synopsis of the life and anatomy of 
the oyster is far from complete. The oyster can 
both taste and smell; recently Mr. H. A. Cole has 
identified some slender structures on the border of 
the mantle, by which the young oyster-spat attaches itself to its moorings, as a pair 
of organs that may be designated as eyes. They enable it, at any rate, to distinguish 
daylight, so that we may say of an oyster that it can taste and smell, and also at 
one stage of its life can see. For the heredity of the oyster, information will have to be 
sought from generations yet unborn, We may justifiably regard our Natives of Whitstable 
and Colchester as unsurpassed; but even the Whitstable cannot be regarded as a pure 
race, because the acceptance of the oyster of the seed for continuing the preservation of the 
race without apparent discrimination is emphasised by the practice of oyster farmers of 
buying brood or spat from other localities, and of laying it down in their own beds to grow. 
The mark of origin of a Whitstable is revealed only when the empty mother-of-pearl shell 
is seen to be stainless, white, with the faintest tinge of violet blue. Other shells bear a 
stain, usually greenish, or something like a greenish-black. Old descriptions of oysters for 
sale catalogued “ Royal Natives,” which were born and bred in Brittany before being 
transplanted here ; * Victorians,” born at Le Cateau ; “ Oporto,” and “ Callies,” a deep-sea 
oyster, as well as others, probably again to become extant in France in renewed prolific 
years, and derived from Arcachon, Concales and Marennes, where a blue diatom in the 
waters where the oysters fed coloured their gills to a bright green. E, S. Grew. 
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THE OYSTER LARVA—(LEFT) SIDE VIEW SHOWING THE CIRCLET OF CILIA BY THE 
VIBRATIONS OF WHICH IT MOVES THROUGH THE WATER; AND (RIGHT) FRONT VIEW 
WITH THE TUFT OF CILIA PROJECTING FROM BETWEEN THE TWO IMMATURE CELLS. 





ONE VALVE AND SOFI-PARTS OF THE COMMON OYSTER; SHOWING 
(A) POSITION OF MOUTH, (B) MANTLE, (C) ADDUCTOR, (D) JUNCTION OF 
MANTLE-LOBES, (E) GILLS. (NATURAL SIZE.) 

Reproduced from “The Royal Natural History,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, 

Messrs. Frederich Warne and Co. 
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THE WAR BOOKS STILL POUR FORTH. 


Bb yee in the east ; Coastal Command aircraft in the west ; the making and mending 

of mechanised arms ; gaining a foothold in Europe; finding peace in our time—so 
the books born of the war continue to flow from the presses, and one wonders how avidly 
they are sought and how great or how little will be their effect on that peace which the 
mass of humanity desires and the thinking minority envisage with such mixed emotions. 
For the serious student of war such a book as Lieut.-General Sir G. Le Q. Martel’s “‘ Our 
ARMOURED Forces ” (Faber; 21s.) will undoubtedly long be regarded as an outstanding 
work on the strategy and tactics of armoured warfare. General Martel was a tank pioneer 
in the First World War; he was largely responsible for producing the models which led 
to the development of the Cromwell, the Matilda and the Churchill tanks ; as commander 
of the Royal Armoured Corps in the late war, he is able to describe in detail important 
aspects of the North African, Italian and North-West Europe campaigns. In ail this 
there is deep knowledge of the greatest value to the soldier and of considerable interest 
to the civilian. For the latter the section dealing with Russia will be found compelling, 
for it not only tells of the military but also of the political aspect. The more one learns 
about the Russians, the more difficult it becomes to understand them. Writing of our 
men at Archangel and elsewhere where the convoy ships were unloaded, General Martel’ 
says : “‘ For the first six months there were no difficulties of any kind, but after that the 
Government at Moscow initiated every kind of vexatious. restriction. . It was wonder- 
ful what little resentment the men showed to 
their very bad treatment after they .had been 
suffering heavy casualties in the convoys, whose 
sole object was to help the Russians.” There 
is much about tanks and guns which recalls 
the heated debates concerning the superiority 
or otherwise of German weapons. In telling of 
the Battle of Egypt, General Martel says that 
had we worked out the problem of the pursuit 
with an armoured corps, a very big bag of Ger- 
mans, including perhaps Rommel himself, might 
have been captured. 

Among those taking part in this battle was 

the Ninth Australian Divisional Cavalry Regi- 
ment—a unit of tanks and Bren-gun carriers. 
Formed in 1940, it first went into action in 1941 
in Syria, where most of its time was spent in 
reconnaissance work. It is of this little-known 
corner of the war that Colin Kerr tells in light 
and attractive manner in *“‘ TANKS IN THE East” 
(Oxford University Press ; 12s. 6d.). Beirut and 
Baalbek, Damascus and Palmyra, Lattaquie 
and Ascalon are but half-a-dozen of the many 
places the men of the regiment came to know. 
Quaint and interesting, too, were the people. 
On the way to the Arab village of El Majdal, 
the author met a twelve-year-old boy who told 
him he spoke “ verree good English.” He did : 
but as he had just been reading “‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” his speech had a fine eighteenth- 
century flavour. 
Much that General Martel had to say about our 
tanks finds confirmation in a very readable pro- 
duction by Ernest Fairfax entitled ‘‘CaLLiInc ALL 
Arms” (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d.). It is a record of the 
Nuffield Organisation in the war, and discloses much 
which hitherto has necessarily been unpublishable 
for security reasons. It was General Martel and 
Lord Nuffield who, in the Jatter years of the uneasy 
peace, decided to develop the cruiser tank as de- 
signed by the American, Walter Christie. Christie 
was over seventy when Lord Nuffield brought him 
to England— “tall, lanky, somewhat wild-eyed, 
with a mop of white hair, erratic and impatient. 
His hoary head was simply swimming ‘with ideas 
which were endlessly chasing each other and which 
he loved to jot down with sketches on the hotel 
bedroom wallpaper—at the expense of his hosts, who 
bad to re-paper one bedroom.” An outcome of this 
visit was that despite a certain apathy on the part 
of the authorities, but with the enthusiastic per- 
sonal backing of General Martel, Lord Nuffield be- 
came a tank manufacturer, with results, following 
Dunkirk, that cannot be over-estimated. 

How our engineers went out on reconnaissance 
thrusts against Rommel’s Panzers; how a master- 
plan was evolved for waterproofing tanks for D-Day ; 
how in one raid the Germans nearly wrecked the 
precious “‘ barrelling”’ machines for Bofors guns in 
a factory producing half our output; how 50 m.p.h. 
were added to Typhoon fighters—these are some of 
the dramatic stories which Mr. Fairfax has to tell. 

Tanks and aeroplanes flowed from British) factories 
in ever-increasing quantity and quality as the war 
dragged on. How vital was the development of the 
latter is made abundantly clear in ‘‘ Coastat Com- 
MAND LEADS THE INvasion,” by Squadron Leader 
M. C. D. Wilson and Flight Lieutenant A. S. L. 
Robinson (Jarrolds; 16s.), a story of that air-sea 
warfare which must be given high place in our 
history. The “ stamping-ground " of Coastal Com- 
mand was the Atlantic and the Arctic, the North 
Sea and the Channel; their quarry mainly the 
U-boats : but their duties also included photographic 
reconnaissance and the little-known work of their air- 
sea rescue service. Even to-day, many, both civilians 
and members of other Services, little realise either the value of the work done by Coastal 
Command or the arduous and dangerous nature of it. Operating conditions, say the 
authors, were not ideal, even on home stations; in the outposts they were difficult and 
barsh. Many personalities are presented, together with adventures in plenty, including 
the story of a flying-boat which was saved by chewing-gum 

It is interesting to learn on no less authority than that of “ Strategicus ** in his seventh 
volume describing the war, “‘ Foornotp 1n Evrorse " (Faber ; 10s. 6d.), that the unity of 
the European campaign began to appear first in the air and that the battle for air supremacy 
in Russia was fought and won in the West, “ though no adequate recognition was made 
of the fact.” This phase, succeeding the stirring events in Tunisia, is a crescendo of great 
doings. It ranges from the battle of Kursk-Orel, in which the German plan for a summer 
offensive was completely frustrated, to the entry into Rumania ; from the successful landing 
in Sicily to the Anzio Adventure ; from the campaign against New Guinea and the Solomons 
area—" the one major fault the Allies committed in the war "’—to Burma, where the 

Fourteenth Army had to face the greatest ground force of Japanese that ever 
took the field against one of the Allies. It is a book to be read in conjunction 
with General Martel’s. W. R. Catvert. 
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Your New Morris Car 


Morris Motors Ltd. acknowledge the thousands of 
orders received since the removal of restrictions on the 
purchase of new cars. Private and trade friends will 
appreciate the Company’s desire to meet Government 
wishes, in dealing with priorities first and maintaining 
for export a minimum of 50% allocation of their output. 
Production is being increased, but is still controlled by 
the amount of labour and materials available. Every- : 
thing possible, however, is being done to counteract 


delays. 


MORRIS 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD - COWLEY - OXFORD 
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The best cookers deserve 
the best fuel 






































PHURNACITE 


THE “SMOKELESS” FUBL 


PHURNACITE is highly recom- 
mended by the makers of 
ESSE & AGA Cookers. For all 
types of installations — from 
domestic models to heavy duty 
—it is the ideal fuel. We re- 
gret PHURNACITE supplies are 
restricted, owing to the unpre- 
cedented demand. 





Size of fuel 
1?” long x 1}” wide 
Regd. Designs 838903-825610 
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A POWELL DUFFRYN PRODUCT 
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AND 
MILES PER MINUTE 


is99 
i906 
1927 
i93I 
i935 

1939 
8 MILES A MINUTE IN 


K-L-G’s PART IN 45 YEARS PROGRESS 


Ki-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S$.W.15S 







MILE A MINUTE IN 


By M. Jenatzy driving an electric car. 
Neo plugs required. 


MILES A MINUTE IN 
ee ee See © Gate steam car. 


MILES A MINUTE IN 
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MILES A MINUTE IN 
MILES A MINUTE IN 
By Sir Malcolm Campbeli his ete even 
MILES A MINUTE IN 


By Mr. John Cobb driving a Raliton car 
wsing K.LG. Plugs. 
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Help in the aftermath of War 


The toll of the war-years has tired us 
all. Many of us would like to relax 
a little, and most of us are looking 
forward to little pleasures, and 
comforts half-forgotten — like 
Horlicks. Horlicks is kind to those 
who need unbroken sleep, that prime 
restorer of careworn nerves. But 











K 
MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 
e 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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although as much as possible is going 
into the shops, many more people 
are asking for it today — and mean- 
while, Forces’ and hospitals’ needs 
must still be met, milk is still scarce, 
men and materials are both still short. 
If you find Horlicks hard to get, 
remember these heavy extra demands, 


HORLICKS 
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‘always in quality street” 
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By Appoingment 
Tebesnemites to 
His Majesty the King 


BENSON nd HEDGES: 
Ud Bond Str5wctW? 


MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES & SMOKING TOBACCO OFFER 
DUTY FREE 
to members of H.M. Forces in India, Burma, Ceylon, S.E.A.C. and 
H.M. Navy (Ships in commission only) 
SUPER VIRGINIA SMOKING MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 1,000 for 32/- $ lb. for 8/- 1 tb. for 15/- 
in hermetically sealed tins, prices include all delivery charges 


dd 


Send full with i to 
= Benson and Hedges (Overseas) Ltd. Dept HMI 13 Old Bond Street W1 fa 




























Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everymbere, 


fnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LID-IBROX -CLASGOW. 
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Chilprufe 


oe ae HILDREN 


CHILPRUEFE is the finest Pure Wool made so beautifully 
soft that whilst giving ample protection to the young against 
the risk of chill, it will not irritate the most sensitive skin of a 
newly born babe. The secret Chilprufe process renders it 





\ unshrinkable and easily washed. t present made only for 
( Infants and young Children. 
C/ Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Ro , Cardigans, Buster Suits Toddlers ; 
Shoes for Babies, and Man-Tailosed Coats for C en. 


** Supplied only through Chilprufe Agents.” 








CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER. 














World famous for its cool 
slow burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill. 


Presbplerian 


) SMOKING MIXTURE 
dtaciewa 

EARL BALDWIN. 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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NIL DESPERANDUM 


There is a certain amount of 
despondency passing through | 
the Country since Peace was 
declared, but there is still 
much pleasure, happiness and | 
satisfaction experienced by | 
those who obtain a Burberry 
Costume. | | 
| 


The reasons are PLEASURE in | 
possessing dress of materials | 
and workmanship still un- | 
excelled, HAPPINESS in 
receiving the  congratula- | 
tions of one’s friends, and | 
| 





SATISFACTION in knowing 
that after long use it will 
still carry the distinction and 
character of the Firm’s pro- 
ductions and will be a great 
saving in future coupons. 






BURBERRY 
COPYRIGHT 


TO ORDER ONLY. 





~BURBERRYS xccks! 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. | | 


Telephone: WHITEHALL 3343. 
BURBERRYS LTD. 

















THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by | 


VAT REI 
the men who fell in action, are the Mae 


foremost of the many responsibilities =a 
which the British Legion has under- —— 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
ranks, ALL Services and ALL wars. 


EARL HAIG’S | 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND | 


Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


r $$ | é 
| NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES | 
ASK YOUR RETAILER 
a - 
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We regret that the paper situation precludes 
us from sending Greeting Cards to all. But 
the wish remains. So here the Directors, 
Management and Staff of Vokes Ltd. take this 
opportunity of saying to friends — old and new, 
and of the future—to the men and women in 
the Services—to aJl in Industry— 


‘‘ May the difficulttes of the present transitional 
days soon pass and bring happier and more settled 


times. Then, more than ever, will it be possible for * The whe. oF sage 
~ ° ° Cross symboltses a 

the Vokes Amber Cross ®& Protective Service to play vital, protective ser 
vice fo Industry by 


its important part in aiding Industry.” offering longer life 


to equipment, by 
speeding production 


VOKES Ltd., GUILDFORD, SURREY cnalatennice cons.” 


Pioneers of Scientific Filtration. 


Also at PARIS, BRUSSELS, NEW YORK, SYDNEY, TORONTO, JOHANNESBURG AND BOMBAY. 









ON \ A S | The lights are on again, 
SM Woot: \\ the bells are swung 
WCE again, and the day 
draws nearer when your 
glasses will be charged 
again with genuine 


Kia-Ora fruit drinks. 


Kia-Ora— 
Means 


aqme Good Health 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher Gree given, be seni, 


resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 18. 6d., 


and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of amy publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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The Main Line Railways’ post-war 
plans include the introduction 
of the latest scientific improve- 
ments in new locomotives and in 
re-conditioning existing engines. 
Passenger rolling stock will 
include new designs with bright 
colours, new fabrics, plastics and 
other materials. 

The finest railway service in 
the world will be offered to 
the British public as soon as 


materials and man-power permit. 
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BLACK:WHITE 











SCOTCH WHISKY 














“Are you ready 


for a stimulant?” In times of 
stress “‘ BLACK & WHITE” 


is a splendid tonic. 


gis the Scotch: 




































































































































| AN ESSENTIAL OF BALANCED DIET 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two vitamins without which it is 
impossible to maintain health. They are ‘ protective’ vitamin A and 
*‘ sunshine ’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, they are not always readily 
obtainable. A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut Oil — one of the richest 
natural sources of these vitamins — will build up your resistance and 
stamina and prove of inestimable value to your general health this winter. 





CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


| OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 








Capsules — 100-8/6 ° Liquid — enough for 16 days 2/- 














Have you tried the 


New ASTORIAS? 


After many years of 
exhaustive research the 
proprietors of State Express 
have produced in the 
NEW ASTORIAS a 
DISTINCTIVE cigarette 
which is both 
smooth and 
satisfying. 
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